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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
OR, 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. WADDIE WIMPLETON. 


Pp: Pop, pop, pop, pop, pop — six pops. 
Mr. Waddie Wimpleton, an elegant 
young gentleman of fifteen, by all odds the 
nicest young man in Centreport, was firing at 
a mark with a revolver. It was a very beauti- 





ful revolver, too, silver-mounted, richly chased, 
and highly polished in all its parts, dischar- 
ging six shots at each revolution, not often at 
the target in the unskilful hands of Mr. Wad- 
die, but sometimes near enough to indicate 
what the marksman was shooting at. 

Even the target was quite an elaborate af- 
fair; and though Mr. Waddie had been shoot- 
ing at it for a week, it was hardly damaged by 
the trial to which it had been subjected. It 
was two feet in diameter, having in its centre 
a tolerably correct resemblance of one of the 
optics of a bovine masculine; and this enigma, 
being literally interpreted, meant the bull's 
eye, which Mr. Waddie was expected to hit, or 
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at’ least to try to hit. Around it were several 
circles in black, red, yellow, green, and blue; 
each indicating a certain distance from the ob- 
jective point of the shooter. There were a 
few holes in the target within these circles, but 
the central eye was not put out, and still glared 
defiance at the ambitious marksman. 

Mr. Waddie Wimpleton had everything he 
wanted, and therefore never wanted anything 
he had. There was no end to the ponies, sail- 
boats, row-boats, guns, pistols, fishing-rods, 
and other sporting gear, which came into his 
possession, and of which he soon became 
weary. His father was as rich as an East In- 
dian prince, and Mr. Waddie being an only 
son, though there were two daughters, who par- 
tially ‘‘ put his nose out of joint,” his paternal 
parent had labored industriously to spoil the 
child from babyhood. I am forced to acknowl- 
edge that he succeeded even better than he in- 
tended. 

Mr. Waddie was always waiting and watch- 
ing for a new sensation. A magnificent kite, 
of party-colored silk, had evidently occupied 
his attention during the earlier hours. of the 
morning, and it now lay neglected on the 
ground, the line stretched off in the direction 
of the lake. The young gentleman had be- 


come tired of the plaything, and when I ap- 
proached him he was blazing away. at the 


target with the revolver, at the rate of six 
shots in three seconds. I halted at a respect- 
ful distance from the marksman. He was not 
shooting at me, but I regarded this as the very 
reason why he would be likely to hit me. If 
he had been aiming at me, I should have ap- 
proached him with more confidence. 

Keeping well in the rear of the young gen- 
tleman, I came within hailing distance of him. 
I did not belong to the “‘ Upper-ten” of Cen- 
treport, and I could not be said to be familiarly 
acquainted with him. My father was the en- 
gineer in his father’s steam-flouring mills, and 
a person of my humble connections was of no 
account in his estimation. But Iam forced to 
confess that I had not that awe and respect for 
Mr. Waddie which wealth and a lofty social 
position demand of the humble classes. I 
had the audacity to approach the young scion 
of an influential house; and it was audacious, 
considered in reference to his pistol, if not of 
his social position. 

Pop, pop, pop, went the revolver again, as I 
placed myself about five rods in his rear, feel- 
ing tolerably safe in this position. When he 
had fired the three shots, he stopped and looked 
at me. I could not help noticing that his face 
wore an unusual aspect. Though he was at 
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play, engaged in what would have been ex 
ceedingly exciting sport to a boy of my sim- 
ple tastes, he did not appear to enjoy it. To be 
entirely candid, he looked ugly, and seemed to 
have no interest whatever in his game. 

Mr. Waddie Wimpleéton could not only look 
ugly, but he could be ugly —as ugly as sin it. 
self. “Only the day before he had been con. 
cerned in an awful row on board of a canal 
boat, which lay at the pier a dozen rods from 
the spot where he was shooting. The boat had 
brought down a load of coal for the use of the 
steam mill, and having discharged her cargo, 
was waiting till a fleet should be gathered of 
sufficient numbers to employ a small steamer 
to tow them up the lake. Mr. Waddie had 
gone on board. The owner’s family, accord. 
ing to the custom, lived in the cabin, and the 
young gentleman had employed his leisure 
moments in teasing the skipper’s daughter, a 
pretty and spirited girl of his own age. She 
answered his taunting speech with so much 
vim that Mr. Waddie got mad, and absolutely 
insulted her, using language which no gentle- 
man would use in the presence of a female. 

At this point her father interfered, and 
reproved the nice young man so sharply, and 
withal so justly, that Waddie’s wrath turned 
from the daughter to the parent, and in his 
anger he picked up a piece of coal, and hurled 
it at the honest skipper’s head. The latter, 
being the independent owner and master of 
the canal boat, and also an American citizen: 
with certain unalienable rights, dodged the 
missile, and resented the impudence by seiz- 
ing the young scion of an influential house by 
the collar of his coat, and after giving him a 
thorough shaking, much to the discomfiture of 
his purple and fine linen, threw him on the 
pier, very much as a Scotch terrier disposes of 
a rat after he has sufficiently mauled him. 

Mr. Waddie was not accustomed to this sort 
of treatment. Whatever he did in Centreport, 
and especially about his’ father’s estate and the 
steam mills, no one thought of opposing him. 
If he set any one’s shed on fire, shot anybody's 
cow, or did other mischief, the only remedy 
was to carry a bill of damages to the young 
gentleman’s father; and then, though the 
claim was for double the value of the cow or 
the shed, the fond parent paid it without mur- 
muring. No one had ever thought of taking 
satisfaction for injuries by laying violent hands 
on the scion. 

But the worthy captain of the canal boat, 
though he knew Colonel Wimpleton very well, 
had not learned to appraise an insult to him 
or his family in dollars and cents. The ‘‘ young 
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rascal,” as he profanely called the young gen- 
tleman, had insulted his daughter, had used 
yile and unbecoming language to her, and if he 
had had a cowhide in his hand at the time, he 
would have used it unmercifully upon the soft 
skin of the dainty scion. He had no weapon 
but in his strong arms. Mr. Waddie had been 
made to feel the weight of his muscle, and to 
see more stars than often twinkled over the 
tranquil surface of Lake Ucayga. 

Perhaps, if the indignant skipper of the ca- 
nal boat had known Mr. Waddie better, he 
would have been disposed to moderate his 
wrath, and to have chosen a less objectionable 
mode of chastising his victim; though on this 
point I am not clear, for he was an American 
citizen, and an unprovoked insult to his daugh- 
ter was more than he could patiently endure. 

Mr. Waddie struck the pier on his ‘‘ beam 
ends.” I beg to inform my readers that I am 
a fresh-water sailor, and from the force of 
habit sometimes indulge in salt expressions. 
In the rapid evolutions which he had been com- 
pelled to make under the energetic treatment 
of the stalwart skipper, his ideas were consid- 
erably “‘thixed.” His body had performed so 
many unwonted and involuntary gyrations, 
that his muscles and limbs had been twisted 
intoan aching condition. Besides, he struck 
the planks, whereof the pier was composed, so 
heavily, that the shock jounced from his body 
almost all the breath which had not been ex- 
pended in the gust of passion preceding the 
final catastrophe. 

The scion lay on the pier like a branch de- 
tached from the parent tree; for if he realized 
anything in that moment of defeat and disas- 
ter, it was that not even his father’s influence 
had, on this occasion, saved him from de- 
served retribution. He must have felt for the 
instant like one alone in the world. Mr. Wad- 
die was ugly, as I have before suggested. The 
dose which had just been administered to.him 
needed to be repeated many times, in order to 
effect a radical cure of his besetting sin. He 
was well punished, but unfortunately his ante- 
cedents had not been such as to prepare him 
forthe remedial agency. It did him no good. 

Mr. Waddie lay upon the pier roaring like a 
bull. According to the legends of his child- 
hood, some one ought to come and pick him 
up; Some one ought to appear and mollify his 
rage, by promising summary vengeance upon 
the “naughty man” who had upset his phi- 
losophy, and almost riven his joints asunder. 
But noone came. His father and mother were 
not within the hearing of his voice — no one 
but myself and the irate skipper and his fami- 
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ly. The young gentleman lay on the pier and 

roared. All the traditions of the past were 

falsified, for no one came to his aid. I did not’ 
consider it my duty to meddle, under the cir- 

cumstances, and the skipper would sooner have 

shaken him again than undone the good deed 

he had accomplished. 

As no one came to comfort him, Mr. Wad- 
die roared till he was tired of roaring — till the 
breath came back to his body, and the full 
measure of ugliness came back to his mind. 
He got up. He walked down to the side of 
the canal boat, where the honest captain 
was sitting composedly on his stool. Mr. 
Waddie stormed furiously; Mr. Waddie even 
swore violently. Mr. Waddie inquired, in 
heated tones, if the honest skipper knew who 
he was. 

The honest skipper did not care who he was. 
He was an “‘unlicked cub.” No man or boy 
should insult his ‘‘ darter” without as heavy a 
thrashing as he felt able to give him; and if 
the young gentleman gave him any more 
‘** sarse,” he would just step ashore and dip him 
a few times in the lake, just by way of cooling 
his heated blood, and giving him a lesson in 
good manners. 

Mr. Waddie had already tasted the quality 
of the skipper’s muscle, and he slowly retreated 
from the pier; but as he went, he vowed ven- 
geance upon the author of his disaster. As 
he passed the spot where I was stopping a leak 
in an old skiff belonging to my father, he re- 
peated his threats, and I felt confident at the 
time that Mr. Waddie intended to annihilate 
the honest skipper at the first convenient op- 
portunity. 


CHAPTER II. 
A TREMENDOUS EXPLOSION. 


R. WADDIE fired three shots from his 
41 revolver, and then turned to look at me; 
and he looked ugly. 

My father’s house was near the spot. I had 
been plantiug peas in the garden all the morn- 
ing, and I had observed that the young gen- 
tleman was unusually steadfast in his occupa- 
tions. He had raised his kite, and kept it up 
for half an hour. Then he had fastened the 
string to the target, and “run it down.” Oc- 
casionally I glanced at him to see what he was 
about. After he had brought the kite down, I 
saw him bringing it up to the target. Then 
he went on board of the canal boat at the pier. 
The honest skipper had locked up the cabin, 
and gone with his family to visit his relations 
at Ruoard, eight miles below Centreport. 
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Mr. Waddie appeared to be making himself 
at home on board. He went down into the 
hold, and remained there a considerable time. 
After the savage threats I had heard him make 
the day before, it would not have surprised me 
to see the flames rising from the honest skip- 
per’s craft; but nothing of this kind had yet 
occurred, though I was fully satisfied that the 
scion was plotting mischief. After he had been 
on board half an hour, he returned to the tar- 
get, and popped away a while at it, though, as 
I have before observed, he did not seem to take 
any particular interest in the amusement. 

On this day the flour mills were not at work, 
having suspended operations to put in a new 
boiler. After everything was ready for it, the 
boiler did not arrive, and all hands were 
obliged to take a vacation, to await its coming. 
The mill was, therefore, deserted, and my fa- 
ther had a little time to attend to his own af- 
fairs. He was going down to Ucayga, at the 
foot of the lake, upon business, which I shall 
have occasion to explain by and by. He had 
gone up to the town, and as he had given me 
permission to go with him, I was to meet him 
at the steamboat landing. I was on my way 
to this point when I paused to observe Mr. 
Waddie’s shooting. 

A revolver is a very pretty toy for a boy of fif- 


teen. My father would as soon have thought of 
giving me a live rattlesnake for a pet, as a pistol 


for a plaything. At the same time, I under- 
stood and appreciated the instrument, and 
should have been proud and happy as the 
possessor of it. Mr. Waddie, in one of 
his gracious moments, had permitted me to 
fire this pistol, and I flattered myself that I 
could handle it much better than he. He never 
did anything well, and therefore he did not 
shoot well. As I stood there, at a respectful dis- 
tance, admiring the splendid weapon, I envied 
him the fun which might be got out of it, 
though I was very sure he did not make the 
most of it. 

He suspended his operations, and looked at 
me. I hoped he was going to give me an in- 
vitation to shoot; and I felt that, if he did, I 
could soon spoil the enigmatical eye that 
glared at the shooter from the target. 

“« What do you want, Wolf?” said he. 

Perhaps it is not necessary for me to explain 
that I was not actually a wolf; but it is neces- 
sary for me to say that this savage appellation 
was the name by which I was usually known 
and called in Centreport. My father’s name 
was Ralph Penniman, and at the time I was 
born he lived on the banks of the Hudson. 
He had taken such a strong fancy for some of 
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the creations of Washington Irving, that he 
insisted, in spite of an earnest protest on the 
part of my mother, upon calling me Wolfert, 
after one of the distinguished author’s well. 
known characters, who obtained a great deal 
of money where he least expected to find it. 
In vain my mother pleaded that the only pos- 
sible nickname — in a land where nicknames 
were as inevitable as the baby’s teeth — would 
be Wolf. My father continued to insist, hay. 
ing no particular objection to the odious name, 
I was called Wolfert, and I shall be Wolf as 
long as I live; perhaps, after I die, if the width 
of my tomb-stone compels the lapidary to ab- 
breviate my name. 

“What do you want, Wolf?” asked Mr, 
Waddie, in a surly tone, which led me to 
think that I was an intruder. 

“Nothing,” I replied; and knowing how 
easy it was to get up a quarrel with the scion, 
I began to move on. 

**Come here; I want you,” added Mr. Wad- 
die, in a tone which seemed to leave no alter. 
native but obedience. 

“‘T can’t; I have to go to the steamboat 
wharf,” I ventured to suggest. 

“*O, come here —will you? I won't keep 
you but a minute.” 

Mr. Waddie was almost invariably imperi- 
ous; but now he used a coaxing tone, which! 
could not resist. I could not help seeing that 
there was something about him which was 
strange and unnatural—a forced expression 
and manner, that it bothered me to explain. 
If the young gentleman was engaged in any 
mischief, he was sufficiently accustomed to it 
to do without any of the embarrassment which 
distinguished his present demeanor. But! 
could not see anything wrong, and he did not 
appear to be engaged in any conspiracy against 
the canal boat, or the honest skipper in com- 
mand of it. Appearances, however, are often 
delusive, and they could hardly be otherwise, 
when Mr. Waddie attempted to look amiable 
and conciliatory. 

‘You are a good fellow, Wolf,” he added. 

I knew that before, and the intelligence was 
no news to me; yet the condescension of the 
scion was marvellous in the extreme, and I 
wondered what was going to happen, quite 
sure that something extraordinary was about 
to transpire. 

“What do you want of me, Waddie?” I 
asked, curiously. 

“’'m going up to the steamboat wharf, and 
I want you to help me wind up my kite-line,” 
he added, bustling about as though he meant 
what he said. 
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«How came your kite-line over there when 
your kite is up here?” 

«0, untied it, and brought it up here so 
as not to tear the kite — that’s all. Take hold 
of the string and pull it in.” 

I picked up the line. As I did so, Mr. Wad- 
die gave a kind of start, and held his elbow up 
atthe side of his head. But I did not pull on 
the line, for, to tell the honest truth, I was 
afraid he was up to some trick. 

“Why don’t you haul it in, you fool?” de- 
manded Waddie, with more excitement than 
the occasion seemed to require. 

«J can’t stop to wind it up, Waddie; I’m in 
ahurry. My father is waiting for me up at 
the wharf.” 

“Jt won't take but a couple of minutes; pull 
in, and I'll give you three shots with this re- 
volver,” he added. 

“TI can’t stay to fire the shots now.” 

“Yes, you can! Come, pull in, and don't 
be all day about it,” continued he, impatiently. 

Iwas almost sure he was up to some trick; 
he was earnest and excited. The longer I 
staid, the worse it would be for me, and I 
dropped the string. 

“Pick it up again!” shouted Waddie; and 
at the same moment he fired off the pistol. 

Idid pick it up; for though the pistol ball 
did not come very near me, I heard it whistle 
through the air, and as I had never been un- 
der fire, 1 am willing to confess that it fright- 
ened me. I do not think Waddie meant to hit 
me when he fired, but this consciousness made 
me all the more fearful for my own safety. 

“Now, pull in, you ninny! If you don’t 
mind when your betters speak to you, I'll put 
one of these bullets into you.” 

“Do you mean to kill me, Waddie?” I asked. 

“No, not if you mind what I say to you.” 

“But I tell you my father is waiting for me 
at the steamboat wharf.” 

“No matter if he is; he’s paid for waiting 
when I want you. Why don’t you pull in?” 

Idon’t know exactly why I did not pull in. 
He threatened to shoot me, on the one hand, 
if ldidn’t pull in, and I felt as though some- 
thing would happen, on the other hand, if I 
did pullin. It was not improbable to me, just 
then, that the young scion had planted a tor- 
pedo in the ground, which was to be touched 
off by pulling the string, and which was to 
send me flying up into the air. I would have 
given something handsome, at that moment, 
for ten rods of space between me and the im- 
Perative young scion at my side. 

_“ Why don’t you pull!” yelled he, out of pa- 
tence with me at last. 
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Springing forward, he grasped the string * 
which I then held in my hand, and gave it a 
smart jerk, at the same time pointing the re- 
volver at my head, as if to prevent my sudden 
departure. The pulling of the kite-string more 
than realized my expectations. The very earth 
was shaken beneath me, and the lake trembled 
under the shock that followed. High in air, 
from the pier, a dozen rods distant, rose, in 
ten thousand fragments, the canal boat of the 
honest skipper. By some trickery, which I 
could not understand, the gayly-painted craft 
had been blown up by the pulling of that kite- 
string. 

I could not see through it; in fact, I was so ut- 
terly confounded by the noise, smoke, and dust 
of the explosion, that I did not try to see 
through it. I was amazed and confused, be- 
wildered and paralyzed. The fragments of 
the boat had been scattered in a shower upon 
us, but none of them were large enough to do 
us any serious injury. 

My first thought was a sentiment of admira- 
tion at the diabolical ingenuity of Mr. Wad- 
die. It was clear enough now that this was 
the revenge of the young gentleman upon the 
skipper for the punishment he had inflicted 
upon him. By some contrivance, not yet ex- 
plained, the young reprobate had ignited a 
quantity of powder, placed in the hold of the 
boat, with the kite-line. The honest skipper 
seemed to be the victim now. 

** Now see what you have done!” exclaimed 
Mr. Waddie, when he, as well as I, had in some 
measure recovered from the shock. 

‘*T didn’t do it,” I replied, indignantly. 

“Yes, you did, you fool! Didn’t you pull 
the string?” 

* Not much! 
tested. 

** At any rate, we are both of us in a very 
sweet scrape.” 

‘Tm not in it; I didn’t know anything about 
it, and I’m not going to stay here any longer,” 
I retorted, moving off. 

“ Stop, Wolf!” 

He pointed the pistol at me again. I had 
had about enough of this sort of thing, and I 
walked back to him. 

‘* Now, Wolf, if you want to—” 

I did not wait for him to say any more. 
Choosing my time, I sprang upon him, wrest- 
ed the pistol from his grasp, threw him over 
backwards, and made good my retreat to a 
grove near the spot, just as the people were 
hurrying down to ascertain the cause of the 
explosion. 


You pulled it yourself,” I pro- 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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HE wolves have never been numerous in 
Maine; that is, in comparison with the 
numbers that infest the frontier western states. 
But at times they have appeared in large gangs, 
lurking around the country villages, and de- 
stroying entire sheep-folds in a single night. 
Then, again, they have suddenly disappeared 
from the localities where they have caused 
much disturbance, and kept aloof for many 
years. Where the deer are the most numerous 
the wolves are found in the greatest numbers. 
The deer in open woods, or on the level plains, 
can generally run away from the wolf with the 
greatest ease; but the rascals hunt sometimes 
in gangs, and with great sagacity waylay and 
intercept their victim. 

Very often, when the deer hears the cry of 
the wolf, which is as appalling and demoniac 
in its sound as the yells of the hyena, it seems 
to lose confidence in its powers of flight; the 
limbs tremble, and the animal staggers along 
as if doomed, soon to be overtaken by its re- 
morseless pursuer. There are many instances 
of this kind observed by the hunters, who 
sometimes have protected the deer from the 
wolves. 

Our friend George was some years ago 
cutting timber on Sugar Hill, and his attention 
being aroused by a noise in the forest, he looked 
up, and observed a deer coming down the path. 
The poor animal appeared very much exhaust- 
ed, and staggered along as if it had been stricken 
with paralysis. George saw at a glance that 
the animal was paralyzed with fear, and argued 
that a wolf was not far off in pursuit. Sure 
enough, the wolf was close behind, approach- 
ing with mighty leaps, and so intent upon the 
sight of his victim that he did not observe the 
woodsman. 

George raised his axe and hurled it with all 
his force at the beast as he leaped past; but 
the wooden handle only struck him and knocked 
him over, without inflicting much injury. 

The wolf recovered his feet, and sprang away 
into the brush before George could pick up his 
axe in time for a second blow; whilst the deer 
stopped, and, observing the man, returned near 
him, as though seeking his protection. 

Yes, the poor animal seemed to know that 
his chances of safety were greater with the 
woodsman than with the wolf. As George re- 
turned homeward through the great forest, the 
deer followed close behind, while a few rods in 
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the rear lurked the. wolf, whose great eyes 
could be seen glistening in the deepening 
twilight. 

The hunter’s compassion was touched, and 
he resolved to protect the deer. He stopped 
now and then and motioned to the gaunt wolf, 
who answered his threatening gestures with 
the axe by suppressed growls and gnashing of 
his huge teeth. 

The sun had gone down, the twilight was 
quite obscure, and they had not emerged 
from the shadows of the woods; a few rods 
more and the open fields would have been 
reached, when a rushing sound was heard, a 
loud yell, a plaintive bleat, and all was stil], 
The cursed wolf had crept up quietly, and with 
a mighty bound had sprung upon the neck of 
the deer, and with one bite of his powerful 
jaws crushed out instantly the life of the poor 
animal. 

Quick as a flash of lightning George turned 
in his track, and sprang with uplifted axe to 
the side of the prostrate and silent deer. The 
wolf sneaked away into the brush. The woods- 
man raised the body of the deer, but life was 
gone. After waiting for a moment for achance 
to hurl his axe again at the bloodthirsty “ var- 
mint,” he threw the deer over his broad shoul- 
ders, and bore him to his home. 

The cunning and sagacity of the wolf are very 
remarkable, and it is difficult to capture them 
by means of traps. To poison them by means 
of strychnia is the easiest and surest method. 

The wolf pursues its game by scent as well 
as by sight. Its powers of endurance are won- 
derful, and it has a 


* long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate and the hunter's fire.” 


It has a powerful and well-knit frame, and 
can overpower the strongest dogs with compar- 
ative ease. We remember, nearly twenty years 
ago, when hunting near the Schoodic Grand 
Lake, in winter, a hunter from the Provinces 
came up to join us. He brought with hima 
great dog by the name of Lion, who had mas- 
tered all the other dogs in and around St. 
Stephen’s. 

‘“‘ Lion,” said the hunter, “‘has received an 
idea to-day which he won’t forget very soon. 
We were coming up the lake, when I saw, not 
far off, a great wolf, who trotted slowly along 
the shore on the snow-covered ice. I pointed 
him out to Lion, and bade him to seize him. 
Lion sprang out of the sleigh with a roar of 
joyful defiance, and rushed fiercely at the wolf, 
while I hurried along with pistol and bowe 
knife. The wolf took no notice of us until Lion 
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had approached to within a rod of him, when 
he turned his shaggy head, and gave the dog a 
jook. Lion turned instantly, and ran for the 
sleigh as though he had seen the devil. I 
then fired at the wolf, who sprang into the 
forest, and was seen no more. I found Lion 
hid away in the robes of the sleigh, and trem- 
bling with fear. The look the wolf gave him 
had demoralized him.” 

Knowing as I did the powerful jaws and 
teeth of the wolf, and the peculiar deadly look 
of the eye of the animal, I did not think it 
strange that the big dog, who had never known 
defeat, should decline the combat with the 
wolf. 

Now and then, during severe winters, when 
the wolves were pressed with hunger, they 
have shown great daring, and in many in- 
stances attacked human beings. Several years 
ago, Colonel John G. was proceeding on his 
way to visit his lumbering camps on the upper 
St. John, and had passed beyond Matawam- 
keag Point, when he was attacked by a gang 
of wolves. 

The colonel was noted for his resolute dar- 
ing, and was not intimidated by the furious 
yells of the wild beasts. But soon they made 
arush, as though about to attack the horses as 
well as the driver. 

The colonel stopped, seized a heavy pole, 
and struck right and left with all his force. 
Although there were about one hundred of the 
ferocious brutes, he handled himself with such 
celerity and effectiveness that he killed ten of | 
them, and put the rest to flight. 

The colonel tells this story of his wolf fight, 
and affirms that it actually took place; but, as 
he does not exhibit the skins or scalps, the 
evil-minded exclaim that the colonel saw more 
bottles of beer than wolves. However, we do 
know of instances where they have attacked 
men, who have been obliged to fight or resort 
to stratagem to save themselves from being 
devoured alive. 

Not many years ago, a man by the name 
of Jackson was engaged in hauling supplies 
in winter to the lumbermen’s camps on the 
waters of the Naraguagus. One afternoon, as 
his horses were trotting along quietly over the | 
smooth and frozen road, dragging a load of 
salt fish, Jackson was startled by hearing a 
sneeze from some one in the road behind. On | 
turning his head, he beheld, to his diemay, | 
three large wolves following him at no great 
distance. Soon they were joined by several 
more; and, as their numbers increased, they | 
became bolder, approached nearer, and began | 
to yelp. | 
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Night was fast approaching; it was several 
miles to camp, and Jackson, though brave and 
resolute, became aware that his danger was 
imminent. The horses, too, seemed conscious 
of an impending horrible fate, and sprang for- 
ward with lightning-like speed; but the wolves 
followed as closely and as easily as though they. 
were only shadows. Soon some of them at- 
tempted to spring past the team, with the evi- 
dent attempt to seize the horses. Jackson then 
knew that in a few moments more his own life 
would soon be ended, unless he could manage 
to divert their attention. Arms he had none 
— neither gun, pistol, nor axe. He yelled at 
them with all his strength; but they did not 
mind his menaces, but showed their teeth, and 
howled the louder. They were preparing for 
a final rush, and Jackson was losing all hope, 
when a lucky thought flashed through his 
brain. He would throw off a part of his load 
of fish, and perhaps they would feast upon it, 
and give him time to reach camp. Dropping 
the reins, he grasped a bale of dried codfish 
and tumbled it off in the road. It had scarcely 
touched the snow before a score of ravenous 
wolves were upon it, howling and fighting like 
mad. In a twinkling of an eye the bale was 
rent open with their sharp teeth, and the salt 
fish were being devoured with marvellous ra- 
pidity. 

Jackson hastened on, and a bend in the road 
concealed them from his view. It was now 
dark, and the camp was yet three miles dis- 
tant. Could he reach it safely? 

While these thoughts were distressing his 
mind, the pattering of footsteps behind aroused 
him. Yes, there were the wolves coming. He 
could see their flaming, bloodthirsty eyes. 
Nearer and nearer they came, until he could 
almost feel their hot breaths, as they panted for 
his blood. 

Overboard went another bale of fish, and the 
same scene of fighting and tearing was exhib- 
ited by the hungry’animals. The time gained 
was short, but every moment was precious. 

On they came again, and another bale was 
launched,. and another, until all were gone, 
and the camp yet half a mile distant. 

Again they approached, with demoniac howls 
of joy; but Jackson had nothing more to stay 
their progress. He lashed his horses furiously, 
and shouted for help, in hopes that the men at 
the camp might hear his cry of distress. No 
answer came, save the hoot of the great snowy 
owl, who seemed to echo the cry in mockery. 

The wolves were now past him, and wefe 
preparing to leap at the throats of the horses, 
when a dozen men appeared in the road, at- 
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tracted by the cries of distress. The wolves 
leaped aside, and disappeared in the forest. 
Jackson was saved, but minus his fish. 

In 1846 the wolves were very numerous in 
the forests around Pleasant River; but it was 
very difficult to kill any of them, except by 
poisoning, so wary were they of the hunter. 
At this time, a young hunter, by the name of 
Wooster, a mere stripling in years, but stout 
in heart, and already quite successful as a deer- 
hunter, resolved to seek the wolves in their 
haunts. Throwing his saddle over his faithful 
horse, he started off for a forest a dozen miles 
distant, with no companions save his trusty 
rifle and sharp knife. While tramping over 
the sandy bluffs which overlook the upper 
meadows of Pleasant River, his sharp eyes 
detected a new track of a wolf, which seemed 
to lead to a high bank not far off. As he ap- 
proached the tracks became more numerous, 
and soon he struck a regular trail, which he 
knew must lead to the wolf den. 

After proceeding a short distance, he espied 
a large hole in the sand bank, and in front of 
it a newly-made pile of sand. Here then were 
the wolves. Wooster dismounted, tied his 
horse to a tree, examined his rifle, and ap- 
proached the place with caution. Quietly he 
climbed the bank; but sharper ears than his 
were on the alert, and when he had arrived to 
within two rods of the entrance, a gaunt and 
ferocious head protruded. It was an enormous 
she wolf; and she looked at the boy hunter 
with all the ferocity which the animal can give 
when defending its young. 

Wooster was undaunted at the sight, which 
would have appalled many astrong man. The 
wolf gathered its limbs for the leap, which 
would have destroyed the boy in a moment, 
when Wooster firéd, and the animal rolled 
down the bank, shot through the spine. The 
wolf was paralyzed in its hind legs, and could 
spring no more; but it could crawi on its fore 
paws, and it hastened with all its strength 
towards the boy. 

Wooster placed his knife between his teeth, 
and loaded his rifle with haste. The wolf had 
crawled to within a few fect of the hunter, and 
was snapping his powerful jaws with rage, 
when the boy raised his rifle calmly, and sent 
a ball through the animal’s brain. 

Wooster then crawled into the den and stran- 
gled the cubs, which were seven in number. 

We had the pleasure of examining the skins 
of the wolves when the boy hunter came to 
town to receive his bounty, which at that time 
amounted to'ten dollars a head, or eighty dol- 
lars for his day’s work. 
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OUR PIOTURE GALLERY.—VI. 


| een our full-page engraving this month, 
Mr. Nast gives us several illustrations of 
prominent incidents in the life of General 
Ulysses S. Grant, who is hardly more prom- 
inent before the country as a candidate for the 
presidency than he was as the successful gen- 
eral who had crushed out the rebellion. 

General Grant was born at Point Pleasant, 
Ohio, April 27, 1822. His father was a tanner; 
and though Ulysses never liked the trade, he 
worked at it in his boyhood, but always pre- 
ferred to be among the horses, having then, as 
now, a strong liking for the noble animal. 

When he was only two years old, in his fa- 
ther’s arms in the streets of Georgetown, on 
the 4th of July, a young man wanted to try 
the effect of a pistol report upon him. The 
pistol was placed in his hand, and his finger 
pressed upon the trigger till it went off with 
a loud report. The child hardly moved a 
muscle, though he had never seen a pistol or 
a gun in his life. 

‘Fick it again! Fick it again!” cried the 
baby, delighted with the noise and the smoke, 
and wishing to have the performance repeated. 

A bystander thought the child would make 
a general — and he did. At the age of seven- 
teen he was sent to the Military Academy at 
West Point, and served his four years as a 
cadet, being graduated with a middle rank in 
his class. He was immediately appointed a 
brevet second lieutenant in the fourth infan- 
try. After serving for a time at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, near St. Louis, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Julia T. Dent, whom he 
afterwards married, he was ordered to Texas. 
After the Mexican war commenced, he was in 
the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
and’ distinguished himself at the capture of 
Monterey. He was then sent with his regi- 
ment to Vera Cruz, and was engaged in all 
the battles up to the taking of the city of Mex- 
ico. Indeed, he was engaged in all the prin- 
cipal battles of that war, except Buena Vista. 
He was honorably mentioned for his gallant 
conduct in several actions, and was rewarded 
by the brevet rank of captain. He was ap- 
pointed quartermaster of his regiment; and 
though this office exempted him from expo- 
sure in the battle-field, he was in the hottest 
of the fight in every engagement. 

When he had received his commission as 
full captain, he resigned, and, after some vicis- 
situdes of fortune, went into the leather busi- 
ness, with his father and brothers, at Galena, 
Illinois. At the breaking out of the rebellion, 
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he raised a company, and went with it to 
Springfield, the capital, where he was intro- 
duced to Governor Yates, who employed him 
temporarily in the adjutant general’s office, 
and finally commissioned him as colonel of 
the twenty-first Illinois infantry. His first 
service was in Missouri, where he acted as 
a brigadier, and in July, 1861, was commis- 
sioned as such. He was next appointed com- 
mander of a district, with his headquarters at 
Cairo. He took possession of Paducah, Ky., 
in season to save it from falling into the hands 
of the rebels. While at this point, he marched 
an expedition to Belmont, and severely chas- 
tised the enemy, retiring when he had accom- 
plished his purpose. 

In February, 1862, he led the expedition 
which resulted in the capture of Fort Henry 
by the gunboats under Commodore Foote, the 
enterprise having been originated and urged 
forward by him. This event was followed by 
the siege and surrender of Fort Donelson, 
which made the loyal nation ring with ap- 
plause, and won for Grant the rank of major- 
general of volunteers. After being super- 
seded and thrown into the shade by the 
calumny and the jealousy of his immediate 
superior, he was restored to his command, 
and fought the terrific battle of Shiloh, which, 
after a fierce struggle of two days, resulted in 
a decided victory to the national arms. 


In the spring of 1863, while in command | 


of the department of the Tennessee, he began 
the campaign against Vicksburg, and com- 
pelled the rebels to surrender on the 4th of 
July. For this distinguished service he was 
appointed a major-general in the regular ar- 
my. He was then given the command of the 
division of the Mississippi, which included 
the departments of the Ohio, the Tennessee, 
and the Cumberland. By the most superhu- 
man exertions, and while he was suffering 
from a severe physical injury, which com- 
pelled him to go on crutches, he relieved the 
beleaguered army of the Cumberland, shut up 
in Chattanooga, and fought the great battle 
of Missionary Ridge, which saved East Ten- 
nessee, and opened the way to Atlanta. 
Congress revived the grade of lieutenant 
general in the army; and for Grant’s brilliant 
campaigns this rank was conferred upon him. 
He was ordered to Washington, where Presi- 
dent Lincoln presented him his commission. 
He was then placed in command of all the ar- 
mies of the United States. Establishing his 
headquarters with the army of the Potomac, 
he fought his way down to Richmond in 1864; 
and in the spring of the following year he 
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almost annihilated the rebel armies in a series 
of decisive battles, and received the surrender 
of General Lee at Appomattox Court-house — 
an event which substantially closed the war 
and crushed out the rebellion. 

In 1866, the rank of general in the army was 
created for him, and he was commissioned in 
that capacity. In 1868 he was unanimously 


nominated on the first ballot as the republican 
candidate for the presidency. 


—_—>_— 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” ** Florentine Tales,” ‘* Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘A New Spirit of 
the Age,” * Love's Rescue,” “* Living Authors,” &c. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


ROWNING and Tennyson may be consid- 

ered as, Jar excellence, the favorite foreign 
poets of Boston — a distinction they both richly 
merit; the former by reason of his wonder- 
ful originality, both in thought and style, his 
style being so peculiar as to carry mannerism 
into almost unintelligible affectation; while 


| Tennyson is justly prized for the sweetness of 


his versification, and the subtilty and tender- 
ness of his themes. 

To those who think that Browning’s man- 
nerism is altogether an affectation, and the re- 
sult of mature deliberation, I may observe that 
it is his natural manner; for his father gave me 
copies of his very earliest poetical attempts, 
comprising translations of several of the Odes 
of Horace, written in precisely the same style 
which now so annoys and puzzles his admir- 
ers. This compression and condensation of 
language was the habit of his mind from his 
very youth. He has often boasted to me that .- 
if I could find a superfluous word in any of his 
compositions, even the very longest, he would 
never write another poem; he seemed to for- 
get that you can condense into obscurity, just 
as you can enlarge into vagueness and confu- 
sion of idea. The epigrammatic and the verbose 
can be equally carried to extremes. Brown- 
ing’s peculiarity occasioned much fun among 
his literary contemporaries ; Horne said it was 
like reading Euclid, while Charles Mackay 
declared it to be the wrong side of the tapes- 
try of verse; but I think that Jerrold’s joke was 
the best. He stated that, having retired to the 
sea-side to recruit, after a severe illness, his 
physician orcered him to abstain entirely from 
reading. While his wife was out one day,a 
parcel of books arrived from London; among 
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them was Browning’s Sordello, just published. 


Jerrold sat down with the volume in his hand, 
resolved to have a mental treat; he read a 
page, paused, and looked puzzled; he read it 
again with the same result; he then closed 
the book, exclaiming, ‘‘ Great Heaven! I have 
lost my intellect during this illness; here have 
I read a thing twice, and don’t understand a 
word of it!” His wife returning at that min- 
ute, he thrust the volume into her hand, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Read this, my dear — read this!” 

Mrs. Jerrold complied, and then, with alla 
woman’s quickness, exclaimed, ‘‘It is all gib- 
berish — the man’s mad.” 

“Thank God,” ejaculated Jerrold, “then I 
am not an idiot.” 

Leigh Hunt, with his usual humorous ex- 
aggerations, when asked by a friend how he 
liked Sordello, replied, ‘‘ I don’t know, my dear 
boy; you may as well ask me what I think of 
London in a thick fog. I dare say it’s a very 
fine city, but I can’t see a bit of it.” 

Charles Dickens solemnly asserted, that, for 
an entire week, after reading Sordello, ‘he 
felt like the fag end of a mob.” 

But perhaps Mrs. Marston, the dramatist’s 
wife, pushed sarcasm to its ultima Thule, when 
she said “she did not think it at all hard to 
understand — indeed, it was altogether too 
plain to please her.” So much for this famous 
poem, which is a mass of the most remarka- 
ble incoherencies ever found outside of a mad- 
man’s brain. It would seem, however, that 
Browning himself had come to much the same 
conclusion, for in the last edition of his col- 
lected works it has quietly disappeared. 

The author of Paracelsus was born in 1812, 
in Camberwell, then a little village, about four 
miles from London, on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. His father was a clerk in the Bank 
of England, a position previously held by és 
father. The poet’s mother was the daughter 
of a West India planter, and a Creole. Rob- 
ert was educated at a little school in his native 
village; he was afterwards sent to the London 
University, his father resolving, from the first, 
to devote him to a life of study. The family 
consisted of the father and mother, Robert the 
poet, and his sister Sariana. The latter, who 
was a year or two the poet’s senior, possessed 
a mind almost as original as her brother, and 
has of late years made herself conspicuous as 
an active advocate of woman’s rights. 

In his twenty-first year he paid his first visit 
to Italy, and conceived a passion for its litera- 
ture, which shows itself in every line of his 
writings. On his return to England, he was 
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despatched to St. Petersburg, by the Messrs, 
Rothschild, in whose house his uncle Reuben 
was a clerk. The homestead of the Brown- 
ings was at Hatcham, at the foot of one of the 
Surrey hills, about four miles from London. 
Here they lived almost as secluded as old 
Wordsworth at the lakes of Westmoreland. 
Of all the poets I have ever known, Robert 
Browning was the most laborious, his model 
being Alfieri, the great Italian dramatist, who 
made it a point never to publish a play till he 
had recopied it fourteen times. I do not mean 
to say that Browning did that; but as a proof 
of his industry, and as a rebuke to my own 
careless method of composition, he once 
showed me the processes through which his 
well-known play of Colombe’s Birthday had 
passed, making me a present of the last re- 
vised manuscript copy. His modus operandi 
was this: he first wrote without any attention 
to the metrical division of lines; this he laid 
aside for a few days, to allow the subtile and 
disturbing excitement of poetical composition 
to pass away; he then went over it, pen in 
hand, and using red ink, dividing it into lines; 
this was carefully copied by his sister; after 
another short interval, the poet recomposed 
it, writing it very neatly, and the poem was 
then considered fit for the press. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








THE OLD OLO’ MAN. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — CHARLES DOOLITTLE, ARE- 
THUSA, his Wife. Soap-MAN, JEW PEDLER. 


Scene. — Breakfast-room. Mr.and Mrs. Doo- 
LITTLE just after Breakfast. 


Charles. Don’t be lonesome now, dear — 
will you? 

Arethusa. Not if you will come home early 
to dinner. 

Charles. You may be sure of that, while I’m 
blessed with such an appetite. 

Are. I'll make a chicken-pie. 

Charles. Enough said; I'll be sure to come 
early. Good by. 

Are. Good by. Now do take care of your- 
self — won't you? 

Charles. Yes, Thusie. (As#de.) The little 
goose! As though I didn’t always take the 
very best care of myself ! [E£xit. 

Are. Allalone! Well, it will seem odd to 
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keep house without aunt Susan, I declare; for 
she just kept house for me. Why, I don’t 
know one thing to put into a chicken-pie but 
just chicken. Blessed be the man or woman 
who first invented cook-books. I do detest 
cooking. And those dishes to wash! I won’t 
think about them. My mind was cast in a 
higher mould than that of a mere household 
drudge. Poor aunt Susan was always so 
fussy, and always vexing me about dirty kitch- 
en things, and wanting to know whom I was 
writing to, whenever I sat down to write a bit 
of poetry for the Flying Comet. O, now I will 
carry out my little plan. (Ofens @ writing- 
desk, and sits down to write.) Dishes, wash 
yourselves. Charley does not know I can write 
poetry. I will write an ode, and dedicate it to 
him. Won’t he be delighted? ‘‘To Charles 
Doolittle:” O, no. ‘*To Charles D—.” 
That’s splendid. It shall be a tender senti- 
mental strain. ( Writes.) 


How sweet the day when first we met — 
I think it was one summer day in June; 
The birds were singing gayly. I’m sure I 
can’t forget — 


Forget — forget— What shall I forget? I 
wish some good fairy would tell me what to 
write next. —AI can’t forget— (SoAP-MAN 
appears at an open window.) 

Soap-man. Soap-grase, mem? 

Are. O,O! What a fairy! No; go away. 
I don’t want any soap-grease. The horrid crea- 
ture! To talk of soap-grease when I’m writing 
a beautiful ode about birds and flowers! 

Soap-man. Sure, mem, it’s meself that’s 
afther wantin’ the grase. Will ye plase to 
bring it, mem? 

Are. I haven’t any grease to give you. 

Soap-man. Will ye spake to the missus to 
bring the grase? She allus give me the grase; 
and foine grase it is, mem; and a foine piece 
av soap I’ll give yees for it, mem. 

Are. I’m the mistress here, and I have no 
grease for you, I say. 

Soap-man. Och, wurra! Bad loock till yees, 
to chate a poor mon out av the honest livin’ 
for his ten small childers. [2xit. 

Are. (Seats herself again.) How dreadful 
it is to think there are such horrid creatures in 
the world as grease-men! I’m sure I can’t 
forget — forget — O, I have it! It must 
rhyme with June. I can’t forget. The happy 
carol of their — 

Few Pedler. (At the window.) Ole clo’s, 
old boots, old pottles? 

Are. O, do go away from that window. 
Don’t you see I’m busy? 
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Few. It’s a peautiful bair of vases, lady; 
shust look at dem; real Barian; sheep, lady. 
Old clo’s, old boots, old pottles? Great par- 
gain! Only den tollar for de bair! 

Are. O, how beautiful! Docome in. (He 
enters.) Ah, this is the poetry of peddling. 
Let me set them on the mantel. Lovely! 
And that dear little Clytie! Ten dollars is a 
great price; and indeed Charlie didn’t leave 
me any money this morning. 

Few. Berhaps Sharley left some old clo’s, 
old boots, old pottles. 

Are. Perhaps he did. 
clothes — you say? 

Few. Old tresses — vat you calls gowns, 
silks, shawl, old poots, old pottles. 

Are. Wait a minute, and I'll see. [2wit. 

Few. Ten tollar— goot brice. Ven I says 
two tollar, foine lady not look at de vase. 
Hme! Goot brice make goot vase. 


You will take old 


[ARETHUSA returns. ] 


Are. Here is a pair of Charley’s trousers 
and a vest — quite a good suit; they are worth 
ten dollars, I’m sure. 

Few. (Shakes his head, examines them 
closely.) Ten tollar ven dey vas new. Vorn, 
much vorn, lady. Have ze coat? r 

Are. Yes, there is a coat. O, here it is, 
hanging here. 

Few. No, take dem ’way: too old. 

Are. Why, you said old clothes. Of course 
I would not want to dispose of new ones. 

Few. Ah, yes. I have wait so long I must 
trade; sell noting dis morning; must trade. 
Now, lady, von shawl, cloak, tress to make de 
ten tollar. 

Are. Let me see: I must have the vases. 
There is my last winter cloak. I might wear 
it another winter; but if I sell it, Charley will 
have to get me another. That is a good idea. 
(Goes out, and the PEDLER helps himself toa 
gold watch.) 

Few. Ivants von vatch. Must have vatch 
to tell de bed-time. Old clo’s, aha! Coat, 
vest, pants — sell for twenty tollar; cloak, ten . 
more tollar; vatch, fifty tollar. Ver goot brice 
for de vase. 

Are. (Returning.) Here is the cloak; and 
now I’m sure these are worth ten dollars. 

Few. But lady will see dey be old style. 
(Shakes his head.) Lady bay me two tollar 
and take de vase. Sheep, but must trade. 
Can’t starve. 

Are. Well, here are just two dollars — every 
cent I have. 

Few. Tanks. You have de peautiful vase 
ver sheep. Goot day. 
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Are. O, how lovely they are! Ten dollars 
is a good price; but then it does not seem like 
spending money to pay for them in old clothes. 
Charley will be delighted with them. NowI 
can write my poetry with more inspiration. 


How sweet the day when first we met — 
I think it was one summer day in June. 
The birds were singing gayly. I'm sure I can’t 
forget 
The happy carol of their pretty tune. 


I'm sure that is just as sweet as Tennyson. 
Now for another verse. 


There was a picnic down to Foster’s Point, 
And Willie M first introduced us there. 


He’ll be sure to know what that means. 


[Enter CHARLES. ] 
Why, Charley Doolittle! What are you home 
for? 

Charles. Dinner, of course! Didn’t I tell 
you I would come early? How good that 
chicken-pie smells! Hurry it up, Thusie. I’m 
hungry as a dozen bears. What a dear little 
housekeeper you are! Table all set, and wait- 
ing for me, I'll be bound. [I'll write to aunt 
Susan, and tell her she might just as well 
spare her fears for somebody else. Afraid you 
couldn’t get along without her! Indeed! 

Are. O, Charley, it’s the breakfast-table. I 
had no idea it was dinner-time. I was writing 
a piece of — a few lines, and time slipped away. 

Charles. (Very crest-fallen.) The d—ick- 
ens! And I didn’t really smell that chicken- 
pie! That’s too bad! (ARETHUSA /akes ref- 
uge in her pocket-handkerchief.) O, don’t cry, 
Thusie; it ain’t worth crying about. It is a 
little early, but I’m going down the river with 
Joe Alden on the boat-race; so I'll go and 
dress, while you are tossing up an omelet or a 
beefsteak. 

Are. O, Charley, see these dear little vases I 
bought to-day! Aren’t they delicious! That's 
where the time went, I suppose. 

Charles. They are rather nobby. What did 
you pay? 

Are. Only ten dollars; 


and old clothes too. 
Charles. I suppose they are worth about 
three. 
Are. But old clothes, Charles. 
Charles. Well, if you are pleased, that is the 


main thing in this house, you know. [Zxiz. 
Are. I knew he would like them. (Zakes 
her cook-book.) Omelet? What do they make 
omelets of ? Let me think; when I went to see 
the great prestidigitateur, he made an omelet 
in a hat, with eggs. O, but the fire is all out — 
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[Retnter CHARLES. ] 


Charles. Arethusa, have you seen anything 
of my granite suit? I left the coat hanging 
here this morning. I suppose you have put 
them away for fear of moths. 

Are. Now, Charley, dear, did you want to 
wear those old clothes to-day? 

Charles. Old clothes? The best ones I have 
in the world, except the ones I stood up in 
when I took you for better or worse, Thusie. 
Now you didn’t sell them to that rascal of a 
Jew, Thusie! 

Are. O, Charley, it was all worse and no 
better! You can never forgive me! 

Charles. I don’t care for the clothes, if you 
took my pocket-book out of the breast pocket 
of my coat. You know I had three hundred 
dollars in it — all we had to live on for the 
next three months. 

Are. We are ruined! we are ruined! 

Charles. Thusie, where’s my watch? Did 
you leave the pedler alone in this room? 
That’s where the time went, sure enough! 

Are. He’s taken that too! O, dear! O, 
dear! O, dear! What shall Ido? Aunt Su- 
san! aunt Susan! 

Charles. (Takes the pocket-bgok from his 
pocket.) I won't frighten you quite out of 
your wits, Thusie; here’s the pocket-book all 
right. I'll step round to the chief of police 
and see about the watch while you are getting 
some dinner. Dear little vases indeed! but if 
you learn the good lesson to believe every 
man a rogue till he is proved to be honest, we 
won’t quarrel about the old clothes! 

Are. (Tearing up the poetry.) I've learned 
a better lesson than that, I trust; and shall 
endeavor to show that I think a woman is a 
simpleton who neglects her household affairs, 
and who thinks that any pursuits of fashion or 
literature are nobler and more exalting than 
the faithful study of domestic economy. 

[ Curtain. 
abs ppt, 

—— KISSENGEN, now so famous for its min- 
eral springs, is a picturesque town of about 
four thousand five hundred inhabitants, situ- 
ated in the centre of Germany. These springs 
are called the Rakoczy, Pandur, and Max- 
brunnen. The emperor of Russia, with his 
family, visited Kissengen the past summer. 

THE mosquito is an impartial guest. 
He serenades the Londoners and Bostonians 
as freely as the dwellers in the cedar swamps 
of Maine. 

— Tue Moniteur of Paris has a circulation 


of sixty thousand copies. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Champion Contests. 


S the end of the base ball season draws 

near, the champion contests for the hon- 
ors of the base ball supremacy of the United 
States become numerous and exciting. 

The Union-Cincinnati matches, at Cincin- 
nati, were two of the finest displays of the 
beauties of our national game ever witnessed 
in that city. The first game was won by the 
Unions by a score of 12 to 8; but the Cincin- 
nati boys, being disappointed at the result, 
challenged them to play another game the fol- 
lowing day, which was accepted, and resulted 
in favor of the “‘ Porkopolis boys” by a score 
of 13 to 12. 

The excitement throughout the game was 
intense; and when it terminated in victory for 
their favorite club, the wildest enthusiasm 
prevailed. They will doubtless play the third 
and deciding game in a short time. 

The third champion game of the season, and 
the first of the series between the Athletics 
and Atlantics, came off at Philadelphia, in the 
presence of about twenty thousand spectators, 
and resulted in a decided victory for the for- 
mer club by a score of 18 to 8. The game was 
stopped several times by the rain, and finally 
closed at the end of the eighth inning. 

Games for state championships are also fre- 
quent. In Maine the Eons are the holders of 
the championship emblem at present; and in 
Massachusetts the Tri-Mountains have yet to 
lose the title they won with the silver ball last 
season. 

These champion contests, which occur from 
year to year, are one of the features of the 
games of the season; and if played with fair- 
ness, and not in the interests of the betting ring, 
they will be looked forward to each year with 
pleasure by the fraternity all over the land; 
but once let these games, and the-clubs play- 
ing them, get within the control of those pests 
of society, then we may bid farewell to any- 
thing like fair and honest playing among the 
crack clubs of the country. 


AND GIRLS. 


LAOROSSE. 


‘= above is the title of a game which we 
propose to instruct our young friends how 
to play; for although it has for many years 
been played to a great extent in Queen Vic- 
toria’s domains, — it being the national game 
of Canada, — yet there are comparatively very 
few in the United States who have either seen 
or heard of the game. Lacrosse is, of itself, 
a very graceful out-door pastime, and is full as 
exciting and interesting to spectators as base 
ball. It also gives as much running exercise 
as cricket, base ball, or foot ball, and requires 
as quick an eye as is necessary in our national 
game. 

In this and succeeding papers we shall give 
the history of the origin of the game; its rules, 
with full directions how to play the game, and 
descriptions of the various implements used, 
so that Our Boys, when it becomes too cool 
to play base ball, may not be at a loss for a 
healthful out-door game. 

It seems strange that a game which has for 
years been played in a section of the country 
immediately joining our own should not be 
known practically as well as by reputation; 
yet it is a fact that this Canadian game, la- 
crosse, which was played by the North Amer- 
ican Indians as long ago as when Charlevoix, 
one of the French pioneers in Canada, as- 
cended the St. Lawrence, has, until within a 
year or two, been as little known in the United 
States as the national game of the Fejee Island- 
ers, if they have any. 

Lacrosse derives its name from the prin- 
cipal implement of the sport, and it was given 
by the French, who were the first European 
possessors of the game. This implement is 
the curved stick used for holding and throw- 
ing the ball, which resembles a crosse, or 
bishop’s crosier, which terminates in an orna- 
mented curve or crook. 

Although the game has been played so long 
by the Indians, it was not until the last few 
years that the ‘‘ Canucks” generally began to 
take up lacrosse. The first club formed 
learned the game from the Iroquois tribe; and 
now the game has spread to such an extent 
that it claims the title of the national game 
of Canada. 

When the Prince of Wales came to this 
country, in 1860, a portion of his tour lay 
through Canada; and one of the features of 
the entertainments in his honor, while he tar- 
ried at Montreal, was a game of lacrosse, to 
which the young prince took a great fancy. 
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(HEAD=WORK. } 





1038. (A c) (tea) (well) (ewer) (pea) (art). 
(tea) (hair) (awl) (the on her lies) — Act well 
your part; there all the honor lies. 1039. John 
T. Ford. 1040. Out of debt, out of danger. 
1041. Auburn. 1042. Rye. 1043. Black Sea. 
1044. Love one another. 1045. Lewes. 1046. 
Duck. 1047. Iowa. 1048. Wetter. 1049. Su- 
perior. 1050. Java. 1o51. Starling. 


wt at 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


1053. : x 
HOKY POKY, 


Sans-TETEs. 

1054. Whole, I am a dignitary of the church; 
behead me, and I am to tell; again, and I am 
to make proud; again, and J am tardy; again, 
and I have consumed; again, and I am a bey- 


erage. EUREKA. 

CHARADE. 

1055. My first is an ornamental tree; 

My second a boy’s name must be; 

Now a city of New York you see. 
GITTAW. 


MusIcaL PuzzLes. 
1056. 1057. 


F. H.C. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1058. Not in cats. 
1060. O! ran so. 
L., lose me. 


1059. A, yes, a gun. 
1061. Am I dear? 1062. 
1063. No gas, man. 

R. C. L., Jr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1064. Reverse an animal, and make what 
rivers do. 1065. Reverse a vessel, and make 
small bodies of water. 1066. Reverse an Irish 
name, and make a small animal. Dicraror. 


1067. What insect is arelation? 1068. What 
insect isatrade? 1069. What insect is a stool? 
1070. What insect is to run away? 

Monsieur. 


1071 REBUS. 


1072. PUZZLE. 

Twelve wives were hung, but not for crime, 

All in a row, all at a time; 

Under the corn-house ridgepole there 

They withering hung in the summer air. 

Pray tell me who they were, and why, 

When they were hung, no one did cry? 

WILLy Wisp. 

ENIGMA. 


1073. It is composed of 13 letters. The 6, 5, 
2,1 is a mineral. The 7, 8,9 is the work of 
an insect. The 11, 4,3 is amineral. The 10, 
5, 12, 13, is aprophet. The whole wzs a dis- 
tinguished statesman. R. C. P. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


1074. 





DovusLe AcRosTIC. 

The initials form the name of a well-known 
vessel in the United States navy, the finals 
the name of another: — 

1075. 1. The bravest of all the Trojans. 2. 
A range of mountains. 3. A bird of Arabian 
mythology. 4. A celebrated Indian chief. 5. 
A measure of depth. 6. A river in South 
America. 7. A dried fruit. 8. A well-known 
novel. Capr. WALDRON. 
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LERT is a martyr to “‘that noble game,” 
having broken his right arm in the cause. 
It is rather damaging to his fine penmanship; 
but we trust time will heal his affliction, 
and he will soon be ready to do it again. — 
Monsieur is still vegetating at Staatsburg. As 
we take but one thing from a letter, we accept 
the lily with thanks. —T. E. D. is requested 
not to send old rebuses. — Stick-in-the-Mud 
should write his enigmas more plainly, giving 
a line to each word, and not running them 
into the letter. 

O. B. Diah wisely intends to follow the bent 
of his taste and talent in the choice of a pro- 
fession. We have no doubt that he will achieve 
fame and fortune as a ‘‘ mechanical draughts- 
man.” — William Wallace, sometimes the “ stu- 
pids” play pranks with “‘ our accepted drawer,” 
and spirit away rebuses and other things. One 


of them grew quite impertinent, the other day, 


and addressed us after this fashion: ‘* Now 
see here, Mr. Optic; it won’t do for you to be 
so chicken-hearted. You want to accept all 
the head work the young rascals send you; and 
here are five rebuses and an enigma in the 
accepted drawer that have already been pub- 
lished.” We put on our specs and looked at 
them, and, sure enough, it was true. So we 
had to throw them out. 

Brother Jeems, sorry; but we don’t admit 
geographical rebuses with letters in them. — 
Fortune Teller & Co.’s poetry is execrable; but 
the rebus is good enough, and shall go to our 
friend Kilburn. — Poison, Box 12, Poultney, 
Vt., earnestly requests us to put his address 
in the Magazine — he did not state for what 
purpose. — Hautboy would like Boston corre- 
spondents. They are not pseudonymes, but 
real names. — Thanks to E. H.R. We hear 
from most of those old head workers occasion- 
ally. Will consider the political question. — 
Grace Arbuckle, could not comply with your 
request, as we do not knowingly countenance 
any species of deception. 

Lorain Lincoln, that book is about used 
up in the head work. Write again. —C. D. 
Cerberus, a good rule for running is, Go it 
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as fast as you can. See answer to Brother 
Jeems. — Gold Pen, letter received. — Some- 
body is Good Looking, but can’t come in with 
a budget of old charades. — Ah, here comes 
our old friend Junior, after a long absence. 
Welcome back, truant. Young folks grow old 
fast, nowadays. Head work, W. B. — Handy 
Andy sends a full list of answers to head work. 
— Essex, some time, if we live, we hope to visit 
the Garden City. Will bear in mind the naval 
school. ; 

Seal, No. 536 North Fortieth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., wishes correspondents upon arch- 
ery and rabbits. — Rodolphus Reno, we have 
had a good laugh over that notice. — Thanks 
to Pica for interesting information. What a 
busybody you must be, ‘ setting type, tending 
store, helping mother,” and finding so many 
answers to head work! — Hautboy claims to 
have sent the rebus in No. 88, credited to 
Q. Cumber. So we take this opportunity to 
give both the credit. Sans-tétes are good. 

Keystone, a similar rebus has been pub- 
lished. — Milton, we could not give you infor- 
mation on that subject. — Ray Hunter, teleg- 
raphy is not generally understood by our 
young friends. — Bonny Boy should learn the 
trade that he takes most interest in, and in 
which he feels that he could succeed. Cha- 
rade, W. B. — Sam Slick, Box 26, Fisherville, 
N. H., wants to correspond. He is a Grant 
and Colfax boy. The book will probably be 
published before the holidays. 

Honey Bee, it will be printed in book form, 
price $1.25. Those who are interested in col- 
lecting minerals are requested to communicate 
with Honey Bee, 403 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Rebus not good enough. — 
C. H. D., we do not approve of such a corre- 
spondence. — Fleur de Lis, we have made use 
of that kind of transpositions before. The. 
letter was all right. Send another. — Sylvan 
Grove should complete his enigmas. — George 
Gimney’s rebus on Khartoom has been pub- 
lished. — Bob O. Link should prepare his re- 
bus on a separate piece of paper. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Robert Penfold, O. B. Diah; 
charade — Eureka; sans-tétes — Zephyr; re- 
versions — Hugh Howard; double acrostics — 
Hautboy, Essex. 

DECLINED. 

Iola, Lookout, William Wallace, Barbe Bleue, 

T. E. D., Nap, Handy Andy, George M. B. 


Wisu CORRESPONDENTS, 
Admiral Chow Chow, Box 303, Hartford, Ct. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








GOLD AND SILVER COMPARED. 


N a large part of Asia gold money is but 

just now coming into use; and in several 
of the older civilized countries of Europe silver 
was common, as money, a long time before 
gold. But whenever gold money did begin to 
circulate, men easily saw that they could not 
afford to pay it away, instead of silver, weight 
for weight. 

One of the first questions to be settled was, 
what proportion the value of these two metals 
should bear to each other. This relation once 
settled, did not, however, always remain the 
same. If gold mines became more productive, 
or if large quantities of gold were taken from 
a rich enemy, the value of this metal fell in 
the country thus favored. 

In Greece, in the more ancient times, a coin 
or a lump of gold seems to have been worth ten 
times its weight in silver. This relation the 
Greeks are supposed to have borrowed from 
Asia. In the time of Herodotus, the sixth 
century before our era, the relation was that 
of thirteen to one; but later, partly on account 
of the large amount of gold brought from Asia 
after Alexander's conquest of Persia, the rela- 
tion again became that of ten to one, and re- 
mained so, with temporary variations, for a 
long time, both in Greece and among the 
Romans. 

Gold has rarely been worth less than nine 
times its weight in silver, and still more rare- 
ly has it been worth twice that amount, or 
eighteen times its weight. 

In the reign of the Roman emperor Theodo- 
sius (fourth century), the relation was that of 
eighteen to one. This is the highest value 
for gold of which we have seen any record. 
Strabo, the old Greek geographer, mentions a 
country of Arabia where they sold gold to 
their neighbors at a cheap rate, exchanging it 
for three times the quantity of bronze. We 
recollect no account of a lower value than this. 
Gold was very cheap in Japan ten or twelve 
years ago; it was worth but little more than 
three times its weight in silver. But as sev- 
eral Japanese ports were opened to the nations 
of the west, the price soon became higher. 
For the two precious metals cannot be kept in 
circulation side by side unless their values 





bear very nearly the same relation to each 
other in all the commercial countries of the 
world. If, for example, it was that of one to 
ten in England and one to fifteen in France, a 
Frenchman, who had to send ten thousand 
francs to England, would send silver, because 
this sum would pay as large a debt in England 
as fifteen thousand francs in gold. On the 
other hand, Englishmen would send gold to 
France, and buy silver. In this manner, if 
there was no change in the relative values in 
the two countries, France would soon be with- 
out silver, and England without gold. 

Nay, a much smaller difference in the rela- 
tive values would be sufficient to drain a coun- 
try of its gold or silver. 

In the United States the relative value of the 
two metals was established, in 1792, at one to 
fifteen. In Europe the relation was at that 
time the same; but it was afterwards changed 
to that of one to fifteen anda half. From that 
time, whenever any one in the United States 
had to send money to Furope, he sent gold, 
and even paid a small premium for it. In 
1834, however, the relative value of the two 
metals became, by act of Congress, that of one 
to sixteen, thus making gold a little higher, 
and, of course, silver a little lower, than in 
Europe. The currents of these metals were 
now reversed — silver was sent to Europe, and 
gold began to return to the United States. 


FISHING. 


HOSE boys who rejoice in the patent im- 
provements in fishing implements, and 
commiserate the poor fellows who lived in early 
times and didn’t know how to catch fish, will 
open their eyes in surprise-when we tell them 
that bright little Roman boys caught trout, 
with artificial flies, in the silver streams of 
Italy, more than a dozen centuries ago. Many 
Greek and Roman authors wrote treatises upon 
fishing. The passion for angling ran so high 
in those times, that even Cicero aimed his 
shafts of satire at the mad lovers of the pisca- 
torial pastime. Pliny, Pollux, and Varro wrote 
learnedly upon the subject of fishes. In 1496, 
Jane Bernerg, a beautiful English woman, wrote 
a book called ‘‘ The Treatyse of Fysshinge with 
an Angle.” She was thoroughly skilled in all 
masculine sports, as hawking, hunting, and the 
like. But at last, in 1653, Izaak Walton gave 
the sum and substance of the whole matter in 
“‘ The Complete Angler.” More than four hun- 
dred works have since been published, but their 
authors only claim to be humble disciples of 
good Izaak Walton. 





